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to selected individuals, as distinguished from imposing 
conditions upon all citizens alike in the public interest, 
without taking over their responsibilities; and then the 
primary preventive force is enfeebled or destroyed. 

The contrast between the single authority and the 
breaking up of the Poor Law is at bottom the same. The 
latter policy fails to recognize the general nature of civic 
failure, and substitutes occasions for causes. Even here 
its most attractive phrase is clearly borrowed from the 
Charity Organization movement. It professes to treat 
destitution 'according to its causes,' — the special phrase 
of the Charity Organizationist. But when we look for 
the causes, a diagnosis of them is wanting. We find in- 
stead occasions and emergencies which often result in 
destitution, but, obviously, and of course, just as often 
do not; so that to call them causes is plainly fallacious. 

One word as to what can be done at once. It is not 
quite everything on which the two Eeports are agreed ; be- 
cause some things on which they are agreed ( e. g., abolish- 
ing the general workhouse) involve other things on which 
they are not agreed, in this case the new authority. 

But upon legislation on the lines of the Report of the 
Commission on the Feebleminded, there is agreement be- 
tween the two Reports. Its adoption would enormously 
lighten the task of any new authority, and is most urgent 
because of the evils which are increasing day by day. 
Could it not be done at once! 

B. Bosanqxjet. 

OxSHOTT, SUKKEY. 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF ETHICAL THEORIES. 

JAY WILLIAM HUDSON. 

AS I write, I happen to have before me the ethical 
treatises of Wundt, Sidgwick, J. Clark Murray, 
Ladd, Fite, Lecky, Paulsen, Mackenzie, Seth, Muirhead, 
Thilly, Martineau, and Dewey and Tufts. This is a col- 
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lection haphazard and numerous enough to be fairly 
representative of modern authorities in ethics. I have 
the right to suppose that these men will give me some 
insight with regard to what are the types of ethical 
theory appearing in the history of the science. Further- 
more, since they all are dealing with the same historical 
data, I have reason to suppose that there will be some 
degree of unanimity with regard to just how these his- 
toric schools differentiate themselves. And this is what 
I obtain: I am told by Wundt that history affords us 
the following four types of theory: politically heteron- 
omous theories, religiously heteronomous theories, eud- 
semonistic autonomous theories, and evolutionistic au- 
tonomous theories, — these four and no more. I rest 
content with my newly acquired lore until I happen to 
consult Sidgwick and find that history affords us the 
following three types of theory; egoism, utilitarianism, 
and intuitionism. I become curious and open Murray's 
book and discover that history affords us the following 
two types of theory: Epicurean theories and Stoical 
theories. A restless unsatisfied longing seizes me, and 
I consult the remainder of my authorities. The historical 
theories according to Ladd are intuitionism, hedonism, 
and rigorism; according to Fite, hedonism, idealism, and 
the synthesis of the two; according to Lecky, intuition- 
ism and utilitarianism; according to Paulsen, teleolog- 
ical and formalistic, or hedonistic and energistic; ac- 
cording to Thilly, theological, commonsense, and teleo- 
logical; according to Martineau, psychological and 
unpsychological; according to Mackenzie, Muirhead, and 
Seth, reason types, sensibility types, and types synthesiz- 
ing both; according to Dewey and Tufts, empirical, 
rational, and transcendental theories; or, desire-satis- 
faction theories and anti-desire-satisfaction theories; or, 
teleological and jural theories; or, individual and insti- 
tutional theories; or, motive and consequence theories; 
— one may take his choice, according to the purpose in 
hand. 
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Perhaps one of these classifications of historic sys- 
tems is right; if so, which is it? The characteristically 
modern answer is that any one of these classifica- 
tions is natural enough, depending upon one's purpose. 
But the main trouble with this view is that precisely 
that inquiry which makes ethics ethics is not defined. 
Of course, any classification is legitimate enough in so 
far as it serves a purpose: it might serve a purpose to 
classify men according to the color of their hair. But, 
presumably, ethics has a definite purpose, a definite 
search of its own, a search under which all other 
searches, derivatively called ethical, subordinate them- 
selves; and if a classification is to be made in terms of 
purpose, it is in terms of this one purpose and no other; 
assuredly no other, where one chooses to present only 
one classification to show the essential relations between 
types of theory. 

Furthermore, — and here's the rub, — if classifications 
differ from each other only according to differences of 
purpose in making them, why is it that our authorities 
present classifications varying so widely, when they all 
substantially agree in their main purpose, namely, to 
show the essential, in contradistinction to the accidental, 
relations of historic systems to each other? Surely the 
aim of a classification in an ethics text-book is and should 
be exactly this. 

Let us, then, proceed upon this supposition, — the sup- 
position which most ethical theorists will admit, — 
namely, that a valid classification of ethical theories will 
show how these theories essentially relate themselves to 
each other, will reveal essential identities and differ- 
ences. The question then arises: What principle of 
classification will subserve this particular purpose? 

What is meant by an essential difference between two 
ethical theories? Evidently a difference born of differ- 
ence in the solution of some problem which is essentially 
ethical. What sort of classification would exhibit the 
most important of the essential resemblances and dif- 
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ferences among ethical theories? Evidently, again, that 
classification based upon differences in the solution of 
the most important problem in ethics, the most funda- 
mental and logically prior problem; the one problem of 
all problems which makes ethics ethics, — which consti- 
tutes the ethical search as such. I do not, at this point, 
pretend to say what that problem is. But to say that 
there is no such problem is to say that there is no such 
thing as a distinctive science, called ethics. For a sci- 
ence has as its only excuse for being, as a special science, 
the presence of a unique problem which defines its field. 
For instance, geology is geology just because the geolog- 
ical search is different from any other search under 
heaven. 

But all this has not been sufficiently recognized by 
ethical theorists. In the first place, instead of basing 
their classifications upon differences in the treatment of 
the fundamental problem, some have taken as principles 
of division relatively superficial or accidental character- 
istics, which, indeed, enable one to distinguish ethical 
theories, but which do not enable one to discover im- 
portant relations between them. For instance, such a 
superficial principle of division is adopted when one 
classifies ethical theories as religious and non-religious. 
Some are influenced by historical accidents such as 
that theories have been called by certain names, or by 
the psychological accident of the manner of emphasis 
or form of expression; and they classify ethical theories 
accordingly, instead of conforming to a principle log- 
ically derived. 

In the second place, the majority, who indeed have 
seemed to recognize in a general way that the principle 
of classification must be generated by the fundamental 
problem of ethics, differ widely as to what that problem 
is, — in other words, as to what ethics is, for, as I insist, 
ethics can be rationally defined only in terms of its fun- 
damental search. As a matter of fact, there is not so 
much variance in the definition of ethics as there is in 
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the implications of its most important problem resident 
in the principles of classification adopted. This is an 
inconsistency; for the variance in one shonld he the di- 
rect indication of the variance in the other, since one 
depends npon the other. But, for the moment, taking 
the principle of division as revealing what in the theor- 
ist's mind is the most important problem in ethics, we 
obtain the following results. According to Wundt, this 
problem is whether one gets his moral ideals from with- 
out or from within, — heteronomously or autonomously; 
according to Sidgwick, it is whether the moral criterion 
is teleological or ateleological; according to Murray, it 
is whether one should seek pleasure alone as a goal; ac- 
cording to Ladd, it is whether one gets his ethical prin- 
ciples by intuitionism, empiricism, or apriorism ; according 
to Paulsen, it is whether the moral criterion is an end 
or a law; or, if an end, whether that end is perfection 
or happiness; according to Thilly, it is whether that 
which makes an act right or wrong is the will of God, 
conscience, or the effects of the act; according to Mar- 
tineau, it is whether ethical doctrine is derived from ob- 
jective or subjective sources, — from nature or from God; 
according to others, it is whether one should be egoistic 
or altruistic; according to others still, it is to determine 
what is the object of the moral judgment ; according to 
others still, it is whether ethics is based upon meta- 
physics, i 

Of course, all this reveals at least two things: first, 
that these problems, as implied by the different prin- 
ciples of classification, could not, at least in some cases, 
have been considered by the authors quoted as the one 
fundamental problem of ethics; second, if they did so 
consider them, at least they could not have considered 
that ethics is defined by its fundamental problem, — e. g., 
one could not say that ethics is the search to find out 
whether ethics is metaphysical. Yet a failure of an 
ethical writer in these two regards is a failure to recog- 
nize the relatively self-evident. 
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Enough, has been said to show the deplorable state of 
the classification of ethical theories at the present time. 
There seems to have been little or no deliberation on the 
subject. Most frequently it has been treated as a very 
incidental problem; or, the solution has been assumed 
without any sufficiently explicit statement and argument 
of principles. In the indices of the philosophical jour- 
nals to which I have access, I have looked in vain for 
an article directly bearing upon the subject. Often an 
author, frankly or otherwise, uses two or more principles 
of classification, giving rise to cross-divisions. Some 
authors announce one principle and straightway use an- 
other: Wundt, for instance, announces that he will 
classify ethical theories according to motives and ends. 
He proceeds to adopt as his principle the sources of 
motives and ends. 

A valid classification of ethical theories should exhibit 
three things, and therein would reside its value. It 
should exhibit, first, by its very principle of classifica- 
tion, what is the fundamental problem of ethics, — that 
is, what ethics is. Second, it should show, by virtue of 
this very principle of classification, the essential rela- 
tions of historic systems to each other. The place of 
any system in such a classification would of itself enable 
one at a glance to derive the most important predicates 
belonging to it; this would be invaluable for historic ex- 
position. Furthermore, since the classification shall have 
been made upon a principle logically, not historically, de- 
rived, we would not expect neatly to pigeon-hole any 
system of history in one place and one only of the class- 
ification. In other words, historic systems do not happen 
to be entirely consistent, and this fact should be revealed 
even in the classification of them. Too often a school ' as 
such' is set over against another school as such, — as in 
the case of Epicureanism and Stoicism; when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, consistently or inconsistently, there are im- 
portant identities to be indicated. To classify systems 
in this way is to substitute historical differences of name, 
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of temporal appearance, of accidental form, and of em- 
phasis psychologically explicable, for essential differ- 
ences of a strictly logical nature. 

Third, a valid classification of ethical theories should, 
by virtue of the nature of its principle of classification, 
find place not only for all historic theories, but for all 
logically possible theories, whether or not represented 
in history. In other words, the classification should be 
exhaustive, and thus would be of value not merely for 
historic exposition. It should exemplify the logical pos- 
sibilities of all theories that have emerged or shall 
emerge, the nature of ethics being once assumed. Not 
that such a classification would imply a final verdict on 
the face of it, but it would be of indispensable value in 
making such a verdict possible. 

Thus far I have contented myself with indicating what 
to my mind are the general conditions to which a legiti- 
mate classification of theories must conform. I now ad- 
dress myself to the task of tentatively indicating the 
outlines of such a classification, chiefly as a matter of 
illustration. 

I assume that all moral judgments imply an ought, 
and that an ought implies a norm in the light of which, 
as a criterion, any particular oughtness as well as ought- 
ness in general is ultimately derived. And I assume that 
since it is the norm which makes a normal science nor- 
mative, the most fundamental problem in such a science 
is with regard to the nature of that particular kind of 
norm which makes it the particular normative science it 
is. So, in order to derive our principle of classification 
we have to ask, first, What sort of a norm is an ethical 
norm? And, second, the norm being what it is, What 
in its very nature makes possible a diversity of theories 
about it? This 'what' will generate the fundamental 
problem of ethics, and thus the principle which I shall 
adopt. 

The principle of classification as thus defined excludes, 
so far as their ultimacy is concerned, certain principles 
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which have been in common use; which, indeed, have 
been adopted by some of the most influential of ethical 
theorists. In the first place, it excludes as being sec- 
ondary that principle of classification which proceeds 
from the problem of what is the object of the moral 
judgment; and insists that more fundamental than this 
is the question with regard to the nature of that which 
makes the moral judgment possible at all, — whatever its 
object may turn out to be. This excludes the classifi- 
cations which differentiate theories according as to 
whether that which is morally judged is the agent or 
his action or his motive or his intent or the consequences 
of his act or any or all of these in combination. Such a 
classification serves a very important purpose, but is not 
based upon the most fundamental problem. Again, if 
the principle of classification is to be derived from the 
problem of the nature of the ethical norm as such, an- 
other favorite, indeed the most favorite mode of class- 
ifying ethical schools must be excluded: namely, that 
based upon differences in the theory of knowledge held 
by ethical theorists. Ethics as such already assumes 
that there is a norm which is called the ethical norm. 
Of course, every ethical theorist is profoundly interested 
in the epistemological question concerning the source 
of that norm, — but only as an epistemologist, and not 
as an ethical theorist. What fundamentally interests an 
epistemologist about the ethical norm is the noetic source 
of it ; but what fundamentally interests the ethical theor- 
ist is, granted that one has it, — and one does have it, or 
one would not have a science of ethics, — what is its 
nature? Ethical schools as such should not be classified 
according to a principle of division used in classifying 
epistemological schools as such; any more than schools 
of economic theory should be classified according to the 
epistemology of their authors. Ethics, as does any sci- 
ence, assumes that one can know. Again, this is not to 
say that such a classification would not be fundamentally 
valuable; but it would not proceed upon the question 
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concerning the nature of the ethical norm as such, al- 
though, of course, it would throw valuable light upon 
it. I cheerfully admit the contention of the author of 
a brief pamphlet on the subject (Professor A. 0. Love- 
joy), that the epistemological question is logically prior 
and more fundamental than the definition of the ethical 
criterion. The epistemological question is, indeed, prior 
to any rational inquiry whatsoever; but I insist that 
while the epistemological question is logically prior to 
the ethical question, it is not the ethical question itself. 
And I insist further upon agreeing with this writer, that 
it is not necessarily the case that a difference in method 
of verification, will result in a difference in the state- 
ment of the moral standard. I therefore reject, as not 
ethically fundamental, the division of schools into em- 
pirical, rational, and the like. I should thus reject in 
whole or part the classifications of Wundt, G. E. Moore, 
Martineau, Ladd, and Sidgwick; and that of Sorley and 
Sidgwick in Baldwin's Dictionary, — although my rejec- 
tion of some of these classifications is qualified by the 
fact that their authors themselves do not consider them 
absolutely fundamental. 

I think it could be shown that the ethical norm re- 
duces itself in the last resort to the form of an end which 
all acts accounted as moral, in the sense of right, seek 
to attain. This would be readily granted, I conceive, 
by all those who, as Dewey and Tufts, for instance, re- 
gard the distinctively moral situation as arising only 
where there is a conflict of ends. But the ethical ought 
itself surely implies something that is not yet in con- 
trast to that which is; and if that which is not yet, but 
should be, is the norm, it surely appears as an end to 
be achieved. In other words, the ought and the time- 
process and teleology are inseparable. Now I am per- 
fectly well aware that there are ethical schools which 
pronounce single acts, motives, and what not as valu- 
able in and for themselves without reference to a goal, — 
that is, there are theories which claim to be ateleological 
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in some sense or other. But never in the absolute sense 
which makes it possible to say of two ethical systems 
that their fundamental difference is that one holds that 
the norm is an end and the other not. For after all, in 
the case of an act which is regarded as an act which in 
and for itself ought to be performed, it is the act itself 
which is the end, — an end which is not yet achieved, or 
all men would be moral and the ethical ought would dis- 
appear. Or, if this is not convincing, I should be ready 
to maintain that, in the case of an intuitionist who es- 
chews ends and insists that one should do right for its 
own sake, an end is none the less present as a norm: 
namely, in the form of the sort of an ideal self that does 
do right for its own sake. 

The real distinction between ateleological and tele- 
ological schools is not that one deals with ends and the 
other not; but that, with reference, say, to a particular 
action, the end is one to be mediately or immediately 
attained. The moral consciousness is in its very nature, 
as an ought-consciousness, teleological. And, in the 
sense in which I develop this, I am confident that any 
ateleologist, so-called, will concur, without abdicating 
in one whit the real distinction which there certainly is 
between schools that have unfortunately been set over 
against each other as teleological and ateleological. 

Further, I think it could be shown without great dif- 
ficulty that the end or norm of ethics is always some form 
of a self: an ideal self contrasted with the self that is 
and the source of all oughts mandatory upon the self 
that is. I think it does no violence whatever to any 
ethical system of history to interpret its norm as a form 
of an ideal self; in fact, I think that it can be interpreted 
fundamentally in no other way. Whether this is so will 
appear in a measure with the success or failure of my 
attempt to classify historic systems in the light of this 
interpretation. The goal of the hedonist is not merely 
abstract happiness, but a happy self. The ideal of the 
altruist is not that abstract thing called altruism, but 
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a self that acts and thinks altruistically. And, once 
more, the ideal of an ateleologist who advocates right 
for right's sake is not righteousness in the abstract, but 
the sort of a self that acts that way. This is no new 
thing in ethics, of course, although its application to the 
present problem has not been duly emphasized. The 
absurdity of abstracting the actions of an agent from 
the agent himself and of making them the restricted ob- 
ject of moral regard is gradually being relegated to the 
psychological rubbish heap where lie the equally absurd 
abstractions of faculty psychology. That a correct an- 
alysis reveals all ethical theories to be fundamentally 
what might be called 'self-realization' theories is main- 
tained by such text-books as those of Muirhead and Seth. 
It is strikingly maintained by Bradley in his "Ethical 
Studies," where the author rightly insists that "in de- 
sire what we want, so far as we want it, is ourselves in 
some form, or is some state of ourselves;" and "our 
wanting anything else would be psychologically inex- 
plicable" (Essay II). Truly, our science deals not with 
some ghostly and elusive abstraction called ethics, but 
with the ethical person. Ethics is not primarily the 
doctrine of human conduct; but, in the words of Mar- 
tineau, "the doctrine of human character." Men may 
differ as they please as to what is the end or criterion 
of action, but they have one generic agreement, — that 
end, whatever else it is, is some form of the self. 

Thus far the argument leads us to the following con- 
clusions. The fundamental principle of the classification 
of theories within any science must take its genesis from 
the fundamentally different solutions of the fundamental 
problem which makes that science a science. The fun- 
damental problem of ethics, the problem which makes 
ethics ethics, is the ethical norm. That which is prob- 
lematical about the norm is not whether there is a norm: 
that is assumed whenever you assume a science called 
ethics, — or, eliminate the ethical norm and you eliminate 
ethics. The fundamental problem about the norm is: 
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Assuming there is one, how shall it be defined? The 
ethical norm, whatever else it is, always appears as an 
end in the form of a kind of self to be realized. And 
now, to be quite precise, the fundamental problem of 
ethics is, What sort of ideal self is to he regarded as the 
end, the norm, the criterion, of all moral judgments? 
According to the logically possible solutions (not merely 
according to the historically actual solutions) of this 
question, should the classification of ethical theories 
proceed. 

The character and number of the fundamentally pos- 
sible views of the nature of the ideal self will of neces- 
city depend upon what are the fundamentally distin- 
guishable aspects of a self as such. For two men can 
have different views of the nature of the ideal self only 
as they differently evaluate and organize the different 
aspects which constitute an everyday total self. "What 
the fundamental aspects of a self are we must ask the 
psychologist. Current psychology is fairly well agreed, 
in spite of differences in nomenclature, in naming as 
the fundamental aspects of conscious states the idea- 
tional, the affective, and the volitional. I do not insist 
upon these names; everybody knows in general what is 
meant by these aspects. Of course, we are all aware 
that these are abstracted aspects, that any concrete state 
of consciousness can exhibit no one of these aspects with- 
out the other two. "We are no longer faculty psychol- 
ogists. But in conceiving the ideal self which is to be 
the norm of ethics, one may evaluate one or the other 
of these aspects as primary, and by the primariness of 
an aspect I mean its evaluation as being of unquestioned 
worth in and for itself, either (a) in contradistinction 
to other aspects which are regarded of worth precisely 
in proportion to their contribution toward the realiza- 
tion of the aspect selected as primary; or (b) in contra- 
diction to other aspects, which are regarded as worthless 
and to be subdued or annihilated. Thus there emerge 
three fundamentally different views of the ideal self, 
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and thus a classification of ethical theories into three 
essentially different schools: I. Schools which conceive 
the ideal self in terms of the ideational aspect as primary. 
II. Schools which conceive the ideal self in terms of the 
affective aspect as primary. III. Schools which conceive 
the ideal self in terms of the volitional aspect as primary. 

Schools of the first type are represented in history hy 
those theories which emphasize the realization of the 
rational self and the subordination thereto of the re- 
gions of mere feeling and unrationalized desire. To give 
an instance or two of individual thinkers: Plato should 
be classed with this school, for though he insisted upon 
the perfect proportionality incident to the development 
of the total self, his constant emphasis was upon reason 
as primary, as clearly appears in The Republic. Aris- 
totle undoubtedly belongs here, and, in a manner, based 
his ethics upon a conception of the human self as such, 
as I have suggested any theorist really does. I should 
say that Kant, in the main, belongs to this school, for 
reasons which I shall suggest in excluding him from 
what might be called the volitional school. Of course, 
it is not necessary to add that to affirm that Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Kant belong to the same general class is not 
to deny that they belong to widely different subdivisions 
of that class. 

Schools which emphasize the affective aspect of the 
self are conspicuously represented in history by the 
hedonistic schools. Eeason and desire become the serv- 
ants of the supreme goal, the attainment of the happy 
self. To this school obviously belong such theorists as 
Aristippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Hobbes, and Ben- 
tham; and Mill, in so far as he is a hedonist. In so far 
as he is not a consistent hedonist, he enrolls himself in 
the school of rational self-realization. 

As for the schools df the third type, it easily might be 
objected that all ethical schools equally emphasize voli- 
tion; that, indeed, this is inevitable, since ethics is pre- 
cisely the doctrine about the criterion of human volitions. 
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I reply, first of all, that ethics is primarily the doctrine 
of human character, and that the self has in its volitional 
aspect an aspect just as distinguishable from ideation 
and feeling as these two are from volition; and that this 
aspect may be regarded as primary, in the two senses 
of primariness defined, just as truly as the two other 
aspects, and just as truly may give rise to a genuinely 
distinct ethical school. For instance, all externalistic 
jural theories which regard the ideal self as conforming 
its will to a law even in spite of reason and feelings, and 
so involving their subjugation, belong to this type. The 
theocratic rigorism of the ancient Hebrew, subjugating 
all desire instigated by feeling or sanctioned by mere 
reason, is an instance. On the other hand, an autono- 
mous rigorism, in so far as it pretends to be rational, 
really allies itself with the ideational type, although, of 
course, within a special subdivision of it. Kant, for 
instance, for all his emphasis upon the Good "Will, does 
not belong to the volitional school, for his emphasis is 
upon the rational will as over against mere will as such 
and versus all desire instigated by mere feeling. On 
the other hand, to this volitional type would belong all 
those schools which emphasize the absolute value of 
single volitions as such; thus, many so-called ateleolog- 
ical and moral-sense theories epistemologically classed 
as intuitionism. Of course, intuitionism as such has no 
place in this classification; for at bottom intuitionism 
is an epistemologieal term and strictly belongs to an 
epistemological classification, which has its own place 
and value. In the classification I propose, so-called 
ateleological theories are not chaotically jumbled to- 
gether under what is after all a misnomer, but are care- 
fully separated according to a fundamental differentia- 
tion. It might, indeed, appear that there is room for a 
fourth general type not mentioned, namely, one which 
emphasizes no one aspect of the self over the other two, 
but insists upon their harmonious and equal develop- 
ment. It might be held that only under this head could 
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the schools called perfectionistic or energistic be classi- 
fied. But this is to labor under a misapprehension. As 
a matter of fact, most theories possess in some degree 
the conception of a harmonized self. Few types, even if 
emphasizing one aspect, intend wholly to eliminate the 
other aspects, — only, their conception of harmony re- 
quires the emphasis of one or the other of the aspects 
as primary. In other words, extreme types of theory 
exemplifying the second meaning of primariness as de- 
fined are extremely rare or non-existent for the simple 
reason that, while logically conceivable, they are psycho- 
logically impossible Thus, all ethical theorists are per- 
fectionists, strictly speaking; this is so in the very 
nature of the norm as such, and of the ethical norm in 
particular as an ideal, perfect self. Those particular 
theorists who have appropriated the name perfectionism 
do for the most part emphasize one aspect of the self 
over the others, namely, the rational aspect, and thus 
they belong to the first group of schools. Of course, 
there is logically room for a fourth school which shall 
assert no aspect as primary, but shall insist upon the 
absolutely equal realization of all. But after all, this 
would mean a relating of aspects in an organic whole, 
and this would probably involve the emphasis upon one 
aspect or another in the cause of harmonious organiza- 
tion. 

I have tried to give a hint as to how some historic 
systems would be classified according to the principle 
offered. But the actual systems of history are not all 
the systems that would appear in this classification. 
Every possible type of theory should appear as well. Of 
course, it would be futile to do more than remotely to 
suggest a few of these. Clearly, the realization of the 
ideational aspect as primary is not necessarily the reali- 
zation of rationality; for this is only one aspect of idea- 
tion. There are ideational activities that are not pri- 
marily rational, and the realization of some one or all 
of these aspects might be considered fundamentally 
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desirable, e. g., the activity of the reproductive or of the 
constructive imagination. The ethical ideal of mankind 
might easily be an imaginative dramatist instead of a 
philosopher: a Shakespeare rather than an Aristotle. 

The text-book classifications which, on the face of 
them, approach nearest to that which I suggest, are 
those of Seth, Mackenzie, and Muirhead. Mackenzie, for 
instance, divides theories into three types: first, types 
emphasizing Reason; second, types emphasizing Pas- 
sion; third, types reconciling both in the total person. 
But the tendency of these theorists is to interpret 'em- 
phasis' in too exclusive and dualistic a way, in only 
the second sense of primariness as I have defined it, and 
thus to do violence to the actual historic systems which 
are pigeon-holed under these emphases. Thus, failing 
to see that a system belonging to a type that emphasizes 
reason as primary may be a perfectionism, and not at 
all a dualism, they are led to put such schools under 
perfectionism as a separate type. As has been said, 
there may, indeed, be logical place for a fourth general 
type to be called perfectionism far excellence, although 
I much doubt it; but Plato and Aristotle surely do not 
belong there. In the second place, none of these theor- 
ists finds a place for what I have roughly called the voli- 
tional type of school; yet, on the basis of the psycho- 
logical analysis adopted by them, apart from a considera- 
tion of history, they ought to recognize such a type. In 
the third place, these theorists seem guided by tradition 
and historical obtrusions in supposing that there is only 
one type of intellectionist school, namely, the rational. 
And, likewise, history alone is the cue for what schools 
shall receive recognition as affective, — and even this his- 
tory is merely the circumscribed history of technical 
doctrine. Again, according to Mackenzie, the 'Reason' 
schools are primarily ateleological and the 'Passion' 
schools teleological; and he proceeds to treat of the 
historic schools on this time-honored but fundamentally 
incorrect basis. Nevertheless, the spirit of the classifi- 
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cations of these writers, as well as of those of several 
others, e. g., Murray, Fite, and Lecky, have a general 
affiliation with the principle put forward by the present 
writer. 

I submit that the growing interest in the psychological 
basis of ethics represents a tendency toward the mode 
of regard I have been urging. The classification pro- 
posed is merely a tentative illustration of the sort of 
thing that ought to be done, and must stand or fall ac- 
cording to the truth or falsity of the logical principles 
from which it is derived and according to its rigorous 
consistency with those principles. Strangely neglected 
as this problem has been, its solution appears absolutely 
necessary to the clear exposition and secure progress of 
ethics as a science. 

Jay William Hudson. 

University of Missouri. 



SPENCER AS AN ETHICAL TEACHEE. 

H. S. SHELTON. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL treatment of ethics, and especi- 
ally one which, like Spencer's, rests on a purely natu- 
ralistic basis, starts with the postulate of the unity of 
knowledge. The widest truths of ethics, like those of other 
sciences, cannot fully be realized except by reference to 
other branches of philosophy. No modern writer has 
shown the interdependence more clearly than Spencer, 
whose ethical theories are inextricably entangled with 
other parts of his work. We find this characteristic 
strikingly illustrated at the outset by his definition of con- 
duct as action intelligently adapted to ends. Simple as 
the definition may be, its peculiar interest is found in its 
relation to his conception of life, the essential aspect of 
which he briefly describes as the "continuous adjust- 



